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The situation of that ancient town still renders 
it liable to such wintry visitations. Surrounded 
by an open level country, and built on a steep hill 
side, its streets rise one above another like sneces- 
sive terraces, up to the grim chateau which has 
stood many a siege, and seen various occupants 
since it was erected by the first seigneur of Bri- 
enne. Few travellers visit the city, for it has 
little traffic and Jess fashion about it. There are 
traces of wars both early and late—ruined forti- 
fications, tracks of shot, and shell, and fire. There 
are also an old church or two, and some houses 
that might interest the antiquary ; but, excepting 
these and their traditions, a more commonplace 
old burgh is not to be found in northern France. 

At the time of our story, Brienne had not such 
a modern look. Its narrow, irregular streets, 
turreted roofs, and projecting gables, told of 
builders who flourished with the line of Valois. A 
noble governor held half-feudal, half-military state 
in its chateau, where he commanded a small and 
very idle garrison. Its trade was old and homely ; 
its burghers careful and quiet ; and the great glory 
of the town was its military college. The citizens 
believed that half their country’s great command- 
ers had been educated there. They had tales of 
Conde and Turrene, Vilars and de Luxemburg, 
which, though scarcely historical, were in high 
credit. The students, too, were more popular than 
students in quiet country towns are apt to be, 
chiefly on account of the rigid discipline prevailing 
in military schools of those days, which permitted 
no visits, except to relations, and little going be- 
yond the college even on holidays. Besides Christ- 
mas and Easter, the principal of those was the 


the chiteau happened to have been born on the 
29th of January, his festival came immediately 
after the storm that year. 

It was a cold, clear day, with the snow lying 
white over town and country. The students had 
been up early, assisting the porter and other hum- 
ble office-bearers to clear the entrance and courts 
of their college, and were now at noon assembled, 
great and small, in a large neglected en, 
which served them as ground for play exer- 
cise. From the early age at which they were 
drafted off to the army, the senior students were 
yet boys, and the juniors mere children; but the 
controversy of their times had found entrance 
among them. Some were cadets of noble but re- 
duced families, and stood high on the real or ima- 
ginary privileges of their birth, taking a boyish 
pride in the feudal rights and usages of which 
France was becoming every day more impatient. 
They knew that the college had been expressly 
‘founded for youths of family; but time, the inno- 
vator, had brought parvenues within its walls. 
Ambitious burghers sent their sons, courtiers their 
dependents, and promising boys from the colonies, 
who could boast no quarterings, found their way 
thither with the help of friends and patrons. All 
these naturally took the democratic side, and lost 
no opportunity of making the fact known, but 
quarrelled and shouted for the people’s rights and 
liberties with as much zeal and as little knowledge 
as the fiercest of their opponents. In short, like 
every society then in France, the students of 
Brienne were divided into two parties of almost 





equal strength. The professors, though old and 
prudent men, were known to entertain similar dif- 
ferences of opinion, and demonstrations which did 
not transgress the bounds of discipline were rather 
encouraged. 

On the present occasion, the least skilful ob- 
server of school affairs would have guessed that 
something extraordinary was to come off in the 
garden. Its principal walk had been cleared, to- 
gether with a gravelled space generally used for a 
tennis ground. The snow had been shovelled into 
great heaps on either side, and the whole body of 
students separated with military precision, the 
aristocrats forming one juvenile army, and the de- 
mocrats another, in order to celebrate the holiday 
by a grand display of tactics in honour of what 
the boys called their principles. 

For this purpose, all fell to work with the en- 
thusiasm and activity of youth. Never had play 
been more earnest. The aristocrats laboured on 
one side, the democrats on the other; and within | 
an hour, thanks to their united exertions and the || 
plastic nature of the material, a miniature fortress, 
with bastion, battlement, and outworks, on one of 
Vauban’s most approved plans, was constructed 
out of the snow. The young students sent up a 
cheer of triumph through the cold, clear air, as 
the perishable fortifications were completed; and | 
after settling the articles of war, and appointing | 
officers with extreme formality, the aristocrats | 
were left in possession of the fortress, which it 
was their duty to defend, while the democrats be- | 
sieged it with all their force and skill. Neither | 
party had ever seen war. As yet they knew it | 


| only by romanee and theory; and the mingling of | 
governor's birthday ; and as the commandant of 


these in their mimic siege would have amused any | 
veteran who had ever mounted a breach or kept a 
bastion. The governor of the snow-built fortress, 
a fair-faced, noble-looking youth of sixteen, who 
had been elected to that high office by acclama- 
tion, as an acknowledged and most popular leader, 
addressed his troops in a speech full of classical 
uotations ; reminded them of the exploits per- - 
ormed by Alexander the Great, Julius Cesar, and 
their own illustrions ancestors ; and closed with an | 
exhortation to maintain the honour of the noble | 
houses from which they were descended, by driving | 
that contemptible rabble from beneath their walls. | 
The besieging general, a fiery young Parisian, | 
in no less esteem with his party, talked of the 
rights of man, prophesied the triumph of liberty, | 
and shouted “ death to the tyrants.” 
No imitation of the pomp and circumstance of | 
war was wanting; no manceuvre of all they had 
been taught in that methodical college was left 
unpractised. There were trumpets and drums, 
war-cries and standards. Cannon were planted on 
every available height, in the form of boys, to 
fling snowballs; sappers, armed with spades and | 
shovels, advanced under cover of their fire to mine | 
the walls. There were storming parties and for- 
lorn hopes, led by most experienced officers, and 
attempts at surprise and escalade; but all to no | 
purpose. The besieged had a strong position, and | 
kept it gallantly, showering missiles of snow har- | 
dened by sundry rapid but ingenious processes, 
making all sorts of sallies, and occasionally carry- 
ing off the youngest of their enemies as prisoners | 
of war. 
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In the meantime, tempers waxed warm on both 
sides. No contest, however small its object, can 
be long carried on without unsealing some bitter 
waters. The blows grew harder, the sneers more 
spiteful. There was earnestness and almost fero- 
city in the fighting now, which did not escape the 
notice of the only spectators within sight—two 
men of gray hair and military appearance, who 
stood each wrapped in a rough gray cloak, and 
smoking a long pipe at the garden gate. 

The tallest and most martial-looking of the pair 
was old Jules, the chief porter and general over- 
seer of domestic matters in the college. He had 
never worn uniform, nor served out of Brienne; 
but in discourse, deportment, and inclinations, 
there was not a more soldier-like man within his 
country. The other was Jean Martin, his cousin- 
german, who had been a peasant’s son in the 
neighbourhood till he went with a volunteer corps 
of the marquis Lafayette, to serve in the American 
war of independence. The peace signed at Paris 
in the previous year had closed their campaigns ; 
and, though the newly-established republic re- 
warded her French auxiliaries with liberal grants 
from the inexhaustible treasury of prairie and 
forest lands, such was the applause known to 
await them at home, that the greater part of La- 
fayette’s soldiers chose to return with their com- 
mander. Fighting for liberty was then an untried 
but most popular business in France. Jean Mar- 
tin came home covered with glory in the eyes of 
his kindred and old neighbours. All that winter 
his father’s cottage was a place of evening gather- 
ings, to hear him relate his battles and marches. 
The old peasant felt his house raised half way to 
nobility by such a son, and the porter of the mili- 
tary college considered Jean the only one of his re- 
lations worthy to visit him in Brienne. He had 
accordingly sojourned for some time with old 
Jules, and seen the wonders of the college. There 
was & museum of arms and military engines on 
which the porter delighted to expatiate. Jean 
Martin was a praiseworthy listener, when not en- 
gaged on his American campaigns ; and the cou- 
sins now stood in a high state of mutual satisfac- 
tion, smoking their pipes, and gazing on the siege of 
that snow-built fortress with an interest scarcely 
inferior to that of the contending students. 

“That is a brave boy who leads the attack,” 
said Jean ; “so is he who holds the fortress.” 

“Yes,” replied the porter, who prided himself 
on knowing every student’s genealogy, and had 
extremely aristocratic prejudices. “ Would you 
believe that the young rogue who leads the 
democrats actually belongs to one of the best 
houses in Paris? Their name is Caulincourt. 
They ean count back five hundred years without 
one low alliance ; but the house is terribly reduced. 

te is a wine-shop kept in their hotel in the 
Rue du Temple, and that boy has taken to the 
new notions. These are queer times! The boy 
who holds the fort so well, and looks so like a 
nobleman’s son, is poorly enough descended, though 
his father was an officer in Montcalm’s army, and 
fell at Quebec; his great-grandfather, as I know, was 

t cousin of Madame de Maintenon whom she 
could neither bribe nor frighten out of Protestant- 
ism. He fled to Switzerland at the revocation, 
but came back when Louis le Grande was gone, 





and they say ”’—here the porter’s voiee fell—* he 
lived and died a mere pastor at Maziers.” 

“His great-grandson knows something of de- 
| fence,” said Jean; “I have not seen either since 
| we kept Fort Phillip on the Mississipi ; but tell me, 
_ cousin, who is yonder boy, who stands alone leaning 

against the old apple tree, and smiles so scornfully 
every time young Caulincourt and his company 
| are repulsed.” 

| Old Jules followed, with a glance of anything 
| but approbation, the direction of the soldier’s eye, 
| which rested on a dark spare youth of Italian 
features, grave, keen, and very discontented look- 
‘ing, who had been one of the most earnest and 
| active in the siege, till in a fit of sudden disgust 
ihe retired to the old apple tree, and stood there 
surveying the proceedings of his comrades with 
| Silent: but manifest contempt. 

“He,” said the porter, “is of no family at all— 
| one of the patronised, you understand. He was 
| born in Corsica, and don’t know who sent him 
here ; but the best descended at the college is not 
as ambitious as that boy. When he is not in 
command, he is always in a quarrel with somebody, 
or standing alone as you see him now. The pro- 
fessors don’t seem to think him clever, and the 
young noblemen try to keep him in his place, but 
it is wonderful how often he gets the upper hand. 
Just look at Caulincourt coaxing him back. That 
boy condescends so to his inferiors !” 

The general of the besieging army was indeed 
making most inviting signals to the recusant of 
the apple tree; but he answered, loud enough for 
Jules and Jean to hear: “No, you'll never take 
the place; you don’t know the way. As I said 
before, give me the command, and I'll plant the 
colours on it in half an hour.” 

Caulincourt looked angry, but his soldiers began 
to talk. There was an evident melination to try 
the new general. So he descended to the ranks 
in quiet indignation, and the young Italian literally 
jumped from the apple tree to the post of power. 

The besieged set up a shout of derision, but their 
scorn did not last. The new leader whispered his 
commands, altered the position of his army, and 
drew them into a sally, in which one division cut 
off the retreat, another attacked the fortress at a 
point hitherto untried, and in less than a quarter 
of an hour the Italian planted his colours, consist- 
ing of three old silk handkerchiefs tacked together, 
on the highest of its snowy battlements. 

“He is a young general!” cried Jean Martin, 
clapping his hands in a glow of enthusiasni. 
“ Cousin, I have seen nothing like that since the day 
when we, with some help from the Americans, 
surrounded Burgoyne’s army at the springs of 
Saratoga.” 

“Hea general!” cried Jules, in great wrath; 
“T wonder to hear you, who have served under a 
marquis. The fellow has done nothing in due 
form; I could have shown him better myself; but 
there’s the dinner-bell, and our soup will be cold.” 

The bell which smote old Jules with that well- 
founded fear summoned the students also from 
their mimic warfare. The fortress was, however, 
dismantled by the special command of the victorious 
general. He left his flag floating over its ruins, 
and laughed heartily at the defeated governor, 





who was sorely discomfited, not so much for 
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having lost his fort, as because in the fray he had 
hurt a sickly boy, though the brave child wiped up 
his eyes and promised to say nothing about it. 
So the garden was left to snow and silence, and 
the wintry twilight came down upon Brienne. 


Many evenings and mornings come and go in 
the space of thirty years, and many things besides 
had come and gone in France, when on the 29th 
of January, 1814, old Jules and his cousin again 
stood together at the fall of the winter day. Both 
were now old indeed; Jules was approaching 
ninety. Jean Martin had numbered fourscore and 
five. The world of their youth was long dead and 
buried under successive ruins. They had outlived 
seven forms of government, and seen changes of 
power, and glory, and faith; but except that the 
gray hair had grown snow white, and even the 
military erectness of Jules had bowed to time, 
there was little change in the cousins. They had 
led hardy and temperate lives, and in consequence 
enjoyed that singular preservation of faculties 
which keeps the oldest age green. Both remem- 
bered the times of Lonis xv, and were high 
authorities in the topography of their native pro- 
vince. It was in the latter capacity they had been 
summoned from the wine cellar of a ruined con- 
vent hard by the city wall, which had been the old 
men’s latest habitation, to a large upper room in 
the chateau of Brienne, once a baron’s banquet 
hall, but now bare and dusty, with queer stains on 
the walls and floor, a great wood fire blazing on 
the hearth, a stray chair or two and a table covered 
with papers, between which and the nearest win- 
dow a man in a general’s uniform much the worse 
for wear was walking backwards and forwards like 
one made restless by anxiety. The old cousins 
knew that he was the emperor—people said of the 
world—but that was years ago, before the grand 
army marched for Russia. Now there was an 
allied army in the heart of France, pressing from 
all sides towards her capital, and fighting for every 
town and village on their way. That day the 
Russians had been driven out of Brienne after a 
desperate battle, but the bomb-shells from the 
French batteries had set fire to the old town, and 
when the place was won, half its streets, dwellings, 
and churches, the town hall and the military col- 
lege, were so many heaps of black and smouldering 
ruins. Amongst them the troops remained under 
arms, though snow lay deep on the surrounding 
country, and the previous day had been spent in a 
fatiguing march through the marshy forest of 
Jerre; but through the deepening gray of night 
there rose from hill and plain the glare of hostile 
watch-fires. Blucher, with his mingled host of 

Germans, Russians, and Cossacks was there, for 
the day of decisive victories had passed from the 
French eagles. The imperial army was now 
but the broken remnants of many battles. The 
genius of its chief had been discovered not to be 
invincible, by all except himself. Yet even he 
could not rest for the dread of gathering enemies, 
and the two aged men had been summoned to his 
quarters in the chateau, to give some information 
concerning local byeways which maps did not 
supply, for a retreat had been determined on before 
the break of day. All that the cousins could re- 


mander’s questions came quick and many. They 
had neither words nor memory to reply, for grief 
and consternation was upon them. Jean Martin 
had seen war before; both remembered the revolu- 
tion, had lived through the reign of terror, and 
beheld the northern enemy in their own Brienne; 
but to see the old streets burned down, and the 
military college laid in ashes, was more than their 
white heads could bear without confusion. 

“ Caulincourt!” cried the impatient man of 
power, as a care-worn marshal entered, conduct- 
ing a man whose dress belonged to civil life, and 
whose look was more thoughtful than soldiers are 
apt to wear—“ Caulincourt! these old men have 
lost their wits, if they ever had any. Why do they 
bring such people to me? Who is this you have 
brought? Oh, I see, the protestant curé whom 
we found in the forest. Well, monsieur le curé, 
(and his tone imperceptibly softened), you made a 
capital guide, though not very willing, to bear us 
company at first. Perhaps you never saw fighting 
before, and didn’t care for being so near the 
cannon !” 

“No, sire,’ said the curé, with a respectful 
bend, “ that was not the reason ; but I had been on 
a to see a sick member of my scattered 

ock—” 

“ Well, well, you will get back to your parish 
in good time and see them all,” said the emperor; 
“but they say you know something of this country. 
Tell me all about it.” And once more the questions 
came fast and many. The results, however, were 
far more satisfactory, for the protestant curé an- 
swered not only so clearly, but in such good mili- 
tary phrase, that the imperial questioner declared 
he had some sense, and took him confidentially to 
the window to see Blucher’s watch-fires. The 
curé had pointed out a narrow byeway, which led 
beyond the enemy’s position into the open country, 
and ventured to hint that a safe and quiet retreat 
might be thus secured. The emperor made no 
reply, but he took notes and gave orders to wearied 
aid-de-camps who came and went; and at last, 
looking the curé steadily in the face as he was 
gazing involuntarily on the burned town, the war- 
po country, and the distant Prussian lines, he 
said :— 

“ What is your name, and where did you get so 
much military knowledge ?” 

The room was silent, the great fire was burning 
red, Old Jules and Jean, kept in the vestibule 
lest they might be wanted, were leaning half 
asleep against the wall, in charge of a tired attend- 
ant. Marshal Caulincourt sat in the furthest 
corner of the room fast asleep, and dreaming per- 
haps of his embassy to the allied sovereigns, and 
the notes that were sent him every day to “ sign 
nothing.” The curé had been waiting for his dis- 
missal, and was slightly startled, but he answered : 

“ My name, sire, is Francois d’Aubigny, and my 
military knowledge was acquired yonder ;” and he 
pointed to the still smouldering seminary. 

“Ha!” said the emperor, whose memory was 
singularly strong at times, “ you are then my old 
schoolfellow. 1 thought I knew your face. It is 
long ago. What in all the world made you tura 
pastor? You showed as much science defending 
a snow fortress in that old garden one day, as 





collect of that interview was that the great com- 





would have insured you a marshal’s staff.” 
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“ Perhaps I did,” said the curé; “ but war is a 
fearful trade. A chance blow I gave a little school- 
fellow that day, first made me think so; and oh, 
sire, look at this burned town, this bloody country, 
and the dead that lie about us, and if you can, give 


us peace. 

The silence of the night, the scene, the circum- 
stances, and the truth that had been spoken, 
strangely equalized the schoolfellows once more, in 
spite of history and fortune. They stood together 
as accountable men, with no other distinction be- 
tween them ; for a moment the dark resolute face 
was fixed in a long gaze on the old college of his 
youth, burned down by his own bomb-shells. The 
next, it kindled up with self-confidence and im- 
perial pride. . 

“Yes, I will restore peace to France,” he said, 
“by driving these invaders from her soil. To- 
morrow I will destroy Blucher ; on Wednesday I 
will annihilate the Russians; on Saturday the 
entire Austrian force will join me; and within a 
month the allies will be too happy to recross the 
Rhine with the loss of cannon and baggage. As 
for this town, I will rebuild and make it a provin- 
cial capital. I will erect a palace, a college, and 
perhaps a church on the ground of yon old garden. 
Then you will see what this country will become. 
But good night. Victor will send you safe to your 
parish, and I will not forget your services.” 

So the curé was dismissed, and the French army 
retreated before day-break; but Blucher was not 
annihilated, neither were the Russians destroyed. 
The palace, the college, and the church were never 
built, and most people know how peace was re- 
stored to France and Europe; but old Jules, even 
to his ninety-fifth, and Jean Martin to his eighty- 
ninth year, lived, they said, comfortably in the 
old quarters, and continued to tell all listeners a 
broken story, better known to some of the ancient 
citizens, concerning one of their great emperor's 
fellow-students, who forgot the art of war to be 
the humble laborious pastor of a forest parish, 
through which he once guided the march of his 
famous schoolfellow, witnessed what was almost 
his last. victory, and talked with him over the 
burned ruins of Brienne. 


“UNDER THE HAMMER.” 


Tur whole of the civilised portions of the earth’s 
surface abound with the products of man’s acqui- 
sitive faculty. If the phrenologists were right, 
that particular bump which denotes a fondness 
for accumulation and activity in accumulating, 
must be developed on the human cranium more 
generally and more bountifully than any other, 
seeing that the propensity which it is said to in- 
dicate is one which universally prevails, and is 
found in constant exercise in connection with all 
the virtues as well as all the vices of charac- 
ter. In fact, the world could not go on without 
it; and were its operation suspended but for a 
short period, the whole human race would inevit- 
ably lapse into a bankrupt community, and the 
calamities which in individual instances are con- 
tinually befalling, as the resulting punishments of 
idleness and improvidence, would involve mankind 
m one general ruin. It is only natural that an 





| instinct so universal, and which was, doubtless, 


imparted by the benevolent Author of our being 
for the wisest purposes, should present in its ope- 
ration a variety of phases, harmonizing with the 
varieties of circumstances and character amid which 
they originate and have their growth. It is our 
present purpose briefly to advert to one of these 
phases only—that one, to wit, under which may 
fairly be comprised all those multifarious accu- 
mulations and gatherings prompted by the acqui- 
sitive instinct, which are made, not with a view to 
pecuniary profit—not for the furtherance of any 
— object—but for the mere pleasure of col- 
ecting and possessing, and which, having yielded 
that pleasure to the accumulator during his life, 
generally dissolve away under the fiat of the auc- 
tioneer, when he who gathered them together is 
himself gathered to his fathers. 

All such collections are strongly marked by the 
characteristics of mortality. They have their feeble 
infancy—their foolish and wayward youth, when 
they are the occasion of all manner of impru- 
dencies, and the receptive soil of no end of wild 
oats—their staid and judging maturity—their old 
age and dotage, ma generally sudden decease. 
Their destiny may be emblematised, not by the 
gaunt skeleton in which our human terrors have 
personified death—not by the more poetical and , 
more inviting conception of a benevolent angel 
with an inverted torch—not by the fatal sisters 
three, or by any of the classical or mythological 
types, ancient or modern—but by the auctioneer’s 
hammer —that significant implement of doom 
which scatters the accumulations of a lifetime, 
with its remorseless “ knock, knock, knock,” to 
the four winds of heaven. 

From habit, education, and association, we look 
to the pulpit, and we do not look in vain, for 
lessons of morality and religion ; but it is a fortu- 
nate condition of our being that sermons are some- 
times addressed to us without the preaching voice, 
and are even preached to us, and that power- 
fully too, by lips intending no such utterances. 
So it comes to pass, now and then, that the ros- 
trum of the auctioneer may resound with as grave 
a lesson as the pulpit of the divine, if the world 
had but ears to hear. To us there has always 
been a mingling of melancholy in the musings 
suggested by the selling-up of the life-gatherings 
of a dead collector. The spectacle is one fraught 
with instruction, and occasionally prompting to 
curious speculations touching the characteristic 
pursuits, the whims, the oddities, the characters 
intellectual, moral, and social, of the deceased pro- 
prietor—of all and each of which a man of observa- 
tion may give a tolerable guess from the display 
of that material self which a collector leaves be- 
hind him, and submits to the competition and 
criticism of his surviving friends and the public 
after he has betaken himself to his long home. 
Sometimes the revelation is anything but flatter- 
ing to the taste and judgment of the defunct, and 
words are spoken and deeds are done on the dead 
man’s hearth which would have plunged him in 
mortification, or aroused him to fury, had they 
been done and uttered in his living presence. A 
thousand times it has happened, and it shall hap- 
pen a thousand times more, that a character for 
refined taste and artistic connoiseurship which a 
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millionaire has been cultivating at the cost of tens, 
and it may be hundreds of thousands of pounds 
for a score or two of years, is dissipated at once 
under the magic touch of the auctioneer’s ham- 
mer, and vanishes for ever beneath the cold caleu- 
lating scowl of broker or dealer—the dusty, shabby 
Nemesis, who knows no relenting, but weighs the 
loftiest reputation in the balances of £s.d. At 
the touchstone of monetary competition all flattery 
disappears : then it is that that Claude, with its 
swelling sea-waves and fiery sunset, in presence of 
which fashion has sat entranced with raptured 
gaze, and spectacled virtuosos have given loose to 
streams of fervid eloquence—that identical Claude 
turns out to be nothing more than a clever 
imitation by Hofland, and knocks down to Mr. 
Macgilp for twenty-eight pounds ten, having cost 
its unconscious purchaser fifteen hundred guineas 
just fifteen years ago. Then does that vase of 
Benvenuto Cellini’s, with its marvellous sculptures 
—which a hundred times has made the round of a 
hundred admiring guests, and which cost more 
gold than could be crammed at twice filling within 
its hollow womb—turn out to be an arrant French 
copy, and knocks down to Mr. Levi for a mere 
trifle over its bullion weight. Revelations of this 
kind are as common almost as the death that 
brings them about; and it is rare that any grand 
collection arrives at its ultimate dispersion with- 
out some striking disclosures of a similar nature. 
Then it is curious to detect such evidences of the 
ruling passion of the deceased as may be gathered 
by a careful scrutiny of the different lots: he may 
have been a miser, scrupulously hoarding the 
smallest fragment to which the idea of value could 
by any possibility be attached ; he may have been 
a man wastefully extravagant, careful only of that 
which served to gratify the whim or the caprice of 
the moment; he may have been a mere grub, 
scraping together anything and everything that 
came in his way to gratify the material instinct of 
amassing. All these variations, and more, of the 
same propensity, are constantly recurring, and may 
be studied by any one disposed to study them, 
almost at any moment. And, of course, it will 
happen now and then that the deceased collector 
was a man of education and refined taste, who, 
with lofty ideas of beauty, and harmony, and fit- 
ness, united the means which unbounded wealth 
could supply, of gratifying every wish, and em- 
bodying in tangible and substantial shapes the 
most admirable designs. But even such a man 
will often be found, when the game of life is 
played out, to have been the persevering perpe- 
trator of something which is little better than a 
superb absurdity ; for what else is the toil and 
study of ten, twenty, thirty years of life (coupled 
with an outlay which might have built a city), 
devoted to the gathering together of a mass of 
valuable and rare material which is all doomed— 
and which the collector knows to be so doomed— 
to be dispersed again by the wind of the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer at an hour which cannot be far 
distant. What a preposterous anti-climax is pre- 
sented in such a dénowement ! and yet such is the 
inevitable winding-up of the majority of these 
precious gatherings. Now and then one of them is 
seen going a-begging after the death of its pro- 
prietor, consenting to any sacrifice to preserve its 





existence and escape the doom of the annihilating 
hammer: collections of pictures, more especially, 
have been offered again and again to the nation, at 
a fraction of their cost, in the vain hope of pre- 
venting their dispersion. 

The hammer is a sad leveller. At the profes- 
sional tap of the auctioneer the hinges of the most 
secluded privacy fly open, and the whole world of 
common people boldly elbow their way into the do- 
mestic sanctuary, eager to turn a penny by the 
sale of a man’s household gods. Nooks sacred to 
retirement and study are on a sudden invaded by 
an army of brokers and second-hand shop-keepers ; 
and gorgeous halls, splendid in gilding, statuary, 
damask, and tapestry, echo with the conventional 
phrases of traffic, as Messrs. Hobson and Jobson 
speculate together on the probable results of to- 
morrow’s sale. An estate, or a collection, under 
the hammer, presents on “a view day” an admo- 
nitory and humiliating spectacle to purse-proud 
vanity. The unceremonious way in which trea- 
sures long cherished as family friends, or perhaps 
regarded as almost sacred objects, are overhauled 
by those who are to tell down their value in 
pounds, shillings, and pence, is anything but flat- 
tering, while the odd and uncouth figures which 
at such seasons are occasionally seen flitting about 
in the draperied boudoirs or magnificent saloons 
of the great, are ridiculously out of keeping with 
the splendours by which they are surrounded— 
albeit they are there to appreciate them, and to 
bear them off at their own valuation. We remem- 
ber being struck with the sense of this whimsical 
discrepancy some years ago, when present at the 
sale of the duke of Buckingham’s effects at his 
princely estate at Stowe. Of the luxurious gran- 
deur and costly elegance of that wonderful man- 
sion, and of the rural and elassic attractions of the 
domain in which it stands, it would be impossible 
for us to afford any adequate notion, even had we 
space at command ; but every one of its marvels 
and beauties, both within doors and without, is 
associated in our remembrance with the podgy 
outlines of a band of London dealers and bargain- 
hunters, who, like vultures to the earcase, had 
gathered there to profit by the misfortunes of an 
improvident noble, and at the same time to aid 
him by their ready cash to escape from his difli- 
culties. What the great duke would have thought 
could he have encountered some of them in the 
halls which royalty had honoured with a sojourn, 
or in the classic retreats which majesty had 
deigned to admire, we can only conjecture. 

The above reflections and reminiscences have 
been suggested to us by a recent visit to Holford 
House in Regent’s Park, the residence of the late 
James Holford, esq., whose “ effects,” as the 
advertisements term it, are “under the hammer” 
while we write. We havea notion that, were it 
desirable, we could read off the character of the 
deceased proprietor of this magnificent mansion 
with much more truth and precision from the 
revelations which his house and the catalogue of 
its contents afford us, than any professor could do 
from the bumps on his head or the peculiarities of 
his handwriting. That he was given to hospitality 
we feel assured, from the abundant means he had 
provided for administering it. That he was ge- 
nerous and profuse in his expenditure, the pos- 
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session of above 7000 ounces of plate, the state | placed opposite each other, so as to give the per- 


of the elaborate yet unfinished ball-room, upon the 
decoration of which a fortune must have been 
already expended, and other collateral evidences, 
afford sufiicient proof. That he was fond of art, 
and a kind patron to the artists he employed, is 
shown by the number of pictures lately painted, 
hanging upon his walls: though, that he was utterly 
innocent of any judgment in respect of art is 
equally evident from the fact, that of the hundreds 
of pictures by living artists with which he has en- 
cumbered his walls, there are hardly half a dozen 
to which a tradesman of cultivated taste would 
accord house-room. That he was a lover of nature, 
we gather from the profusion of exquisite flowers 
in the grounds around the mansion; and that he 
was not a reading man to any extent, we derive 
from the fact that the whole of his library was less 
than that which will be found in the possession of 
| many @ journeyman mechanic, and would kick 
| the beam if weighed in the balance against his 
| 7500 ounces of plate. From these and other such 
| indications, it may be inferred that the possessor of 
this vast and richly stored mansion was a man of 
| practical rather than esthetic tendencies. His 
|| ample fortune, we are given to understand, was 
| derived. from successful mercantile speculations. 
| As it was fairly won, so it was freely spent ; if not 
| with the skill of a consummate connoisseur, neither 
with the extravagance or pretension of a parvenu. 
| He was not a married man ; and having no descend- 
ants to whom to bequeath his extensive property, 
| he probably knew that in accumulating the multi- 
tudinous gatherings at Holford House, he was only 
catering eventually for the auctioneer’s hammer: 
but his wealth was said to be so immense that the 
outlay it occasioned him was comparatively trifling 
—never in any one year amounting to the interest 
of his funded capital. 

The mansion to which we have thus alluded is 
certainly a curious illustration of the style in which 
some of our merchant princes live. In close prox- 
imity to the Zoological Gardens, its pillared front 
| and extended range gave the place the appearance 
| rather of a public institution than of the dwelling 
| of a private individual, and he a bachelor to boot. 

Passing across a verdant lawn, we enter the build- 

ing ; but instead of emerging into a lobby or ves- 
| tibule, find ourselves in a spacious square saloon, 
| lighted from above by a magnificent stained glass 

dome, a carpet of oriental richness beneath our 
feet, and bronzes, pictures, and statuary lining the 
walls in ample profusion. An apartment of a more 
modest character, but filled with elegant furniture, 
| leads out of this; curtains of rich Utrecht velvet, 
substantial enough to stand on end of themselves, 
| draping the windows. This was the morning 





| the departed capitalist, A classic study, and a 


|| Yoom, an apartment of which, without the artist’s 
| aid, we could not give our readers any proper 
| idea. Let them try to imagine, however, a hall of 


fine proportion, adorned with rich and elaborate 
scroll-work, and fitted up with gigantic mirrors, 








| light and graceful library, next succeed ; the latter, | 
| notwithstanding the intellectual paucity of its con- | 
tents, forming a handsome piece of architecture. | accosted by a poor woman of three-score and odd. 
Scarcely, however, have we wandered out of this, | 
when we find ourselves in the sumptuous ball- | 


formers in the dance the notion of an endless per- 
spective. This apartment, we are informed, had 
been just erected ; and we have palpable evidence 
of the fact, in the touch of the gilder’s hand, 
which has begun to decorate the roof, but has evi- 
dently been abruptly stopped in its operations. As 
we muse a little in this spot, so suggestive of 
thought, our eyes wander from the window across 
the landscape of the Regent’s Park, brilliant in 
verdure; and we cannot but draw a contrast be- 
tween the squalid hovels we have passed in our 
morning’s ride through the east of London, and 
this superb mansion, which commands a rural view 
that even in the country would have been con- 
sidered choice, and which in London is almost 
priceless. 

But we have no time for musing; the crowd 
pushes us along, and, leaving the ball-room, with 
its suggestions of hollow pleasures, we find our- 
selves in a series of apartments, each vying with 
its predecessor in richness. Here is a billiard 
room, with all necessary appurtenances for those 
who are desirous of consuming their hours in such 
an unproductive investment ; and then come bou- 
doirs, morning-rooms, and ante-drawing-rooms, 
each gorgeous with the upholsterer’s art, and rich 
in brasses, statuary, and other works of vertu. 
But we have not reached the climax yet, for another 
step introduces us to the drawing-room proper, a 
blaze of gorgeous magnificence. Its roof is fretted 
with gold; a carpet of a texture like silk rustles 
beneath our feet. Sofas and chairs of damask, fit 
for a palace, with. other articles of corresponding 
splendour, dazzle the eye; and it requires but 
little aid from the imagination to conceive how 
sumptuous the whole must have appeared when 
filled with company, partaking of the host’s hos- 
pitality. But one surprise more awaits us. From 
the drawing-room we enter the banqueting-hall, 
a long room, with an immense table running from 
either extremity, piled with the plate of its owner. 
This is indeed the climax of the whole, and with 
mixed emotions we leave the mansion. We know 
nothing of the private life or habits of the deceased 
proprietor, except as they may be guessed from 
the indications presented in his mansion, and are 
not so short-sighted as to deny capital its legiti- 
mate expenditure ; but we cannot help wondering 
whether Dr. Johnson, in walking through this 
mansion, would not have said what he did to 
Garrick when he led him through his sumptuous 
villa: ‘‘ These are the things that make a death- 
bed terrible.” He who rejects Christ as the 
foundation of his hopes has committed a mistake at 
once infinite and irreparable, and has been guilty 


of an infatuation which it will require eternity to 
| room—so we are informed by the catalogue—of | 


deplore and to comprehend. 

On turning out of the park, after spending a 
couple of hours in making the tour of the magni- 
ficent apartments of Holford House, we were 


“ Buy a box of lucifers,” said she, “for the love 
of sweet charity; I haven’t slept in a bed for four 
nights—help me to get a bed to night, sir, just to 
get up my strength a bit—do sir.” 

Such are the contrasts one occasionally meets 
with of social standing in the Christian capital of 
the world. 
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RIGA. 


Riga, the capital of Livonia, and of the Russo- 
Baltic provinces, is situated on the banks of the 
majestic Dwina, at about five miles from its 
entrance into the Livonian gulf. The river is here 
as broad as the Thames at London, and has a 
bridge of boats thrown across it, easily removable 
in the centre, to admit of the passage of vessels 
up and down. The interior of the city is wholly 
German and Hanseatic in its appearance, consist- 
ing of old and lofty stone houses, terminating with 
pointed gable-ends, often turned towards the 
streets, which are narrow, crooked, and ill-paved. 
The suburbs are entirely modern, and Russian in 
their style. Upon the approach of a division of 
the French army in 1812, the old suburbs were 
destroyed by the inhabitants, as they were open to 
the attacks of the invaders, and contained stores 
which might be useful to the enemy. The threat- 
ened visit did not take place. But the spirited 
conduct of the people, who made every preparation 
for an obstinate defence, is commemorated by a 
bronze statue of Victory, on a lofty pillar, in one 
of the squares. This was erected by the mer- 
chants in 1817. 

There is but little to be said about Riga. It 
has few antiquities or public buildings of import- 
ance. A singular-looking house, with a number 


‘of niches in front filled with grotesque statues, is 
shown as the first that was built upon the site, 
upwards of six centuries ago; but this venerable 
age may reasonably be doubted. The residence of 
the governor-general, a building of a castellated 
form, was erected about the year 1500, by a grand 


fiery warrior-priests, who went out among the 
heathen with the cross and sword. One of the 


archbishop of Armagh. St. Peter’s church every- 


loftiest in the empire. The summit commands a 


the shores, and the dark pine-forests which form 
the inland horizon. 
It is as a commercial mart that Riga is import- 


Baltic ports of Russia, in the extent of its popula- 
tion and foreign trade. During the season that 
the navigation is open, a numerous array of two- 
masted ships may be seen in the river, closely 
moored below bridge, while above it lie an equal 
number of large flat-bottomed barges laden with 
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master of the Teutonic Order, whose statue is in } 
the court, and inhabited by his successors. The || 
cathedral contains the tombs of the first bishops, || 


early prelates, Albert Suerbeer, was for some time | 
where commands attention from its oriental struc- |; 
ture, a tower of three stories, surmounted by a | 


dome, and terminated by a spire, said to be the | 


fine view of the waters of the gulf, the winding | 
course of the Dwina, the vast tracts of sand along || 


ant, ranking, after St. Petersburg, among the | 
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timber, corn, flax, and other produce of the interior, 
for export. The Dwina flows through the heart 


the finest and best quality in the world is grown. 
All the luxuries of the south. are to be found in the 
stores of the traders. Fruit shops are in extra- 
ordinary number. Oranges, of which the Russians 
are passionately fond, are imported by sea; but 
apples, pears, melons, and grapes arrive overland 
from the southern and even the Asiatic provinces 
of the empire. The latter are preserved on the 
long journey by the very circumstance that forbids 
their growth in the locality; for in the depth of 
winter they reach Moscow, and are thence sent to 
the northward and westward. A few branches of 
retail trade, and some industrial occupations, as 
the preparation of leather and the forcing of 
vegetables in the suburbs, are in the hands of Rus- 
sians; but all the great commercial houses are 
|| composed of foreigners. According to a Lettish 
ditty, the shopkeepers are not strangers to sharp 
dealings :-— 


“The money is Jost in the drinking-pot : 

Was it lost in the drinking-pot, all ? 
No; the portion the Riga merchant got, 
Was, to tell you the truth, not small.” 


|| The population amounts to about 60,000, but it 
|| fluctuates considerably. In the spring, when the 
|| shipping business becomes active, a large number 
of wandering labourers arrive, called Burlaks, a 
term of uncertain derivation and meaning. They 
are often serfs from distant provinces, who obtain 
leave from their masters to go abroad for a certain 
term, paying an annual rent for the permission, 
and purchasing a transient freedom by renouncing 
fellowship with home and kindred. These migrants 
are hardy men, sleeping in the open air, regardless 
ofthe heavy dews and pinching cold of the spring 
nights. They are to be found at all the Baltic 
| ports while the navigation is open, serving as 
|| carpenters, builders, porters, and men of all work, 
readily recognised as Russian peasants by their 
long beards, broad necks, ard thick-set features. 
Riga was founded at the commencement of the 
thirteenth century. While subject to Poland, it 
sustained a long siege from Gustavus Adolphus, 
and made a vigorous defence, in which an Irish 
oficer of the name of Burke was active, but sur- 
rendered September 16,1621. It remained under 
Swedish dominion from that date to the year 1710, 
when it capitulated to Peter the Great, after 
having lost an immense number of its inhabitants 
by a dreadful pestilence. A cannon-ball fired 
against it upon that occasion, and an arm-chair 
which once belonged to Charles x11, are still pre- 
served in the public library. In memory of an 
early siege, not recorded in history, during which 
| great distress was experienced from famine, there 
| is now a festival held, with the singular yet ex- 
|| pressive name of “ Hugger Sorrow.” Soon after 
|| his accession, the emperor Nicholas paid a visit to 
Riga, and during his stay, intelligence came of 
| the capture of Erivan in Persia by his troops. 
| He addressed the following letter to the governor 
| Upon the occasion : “ Marquess Philip Ossipovitch : 
| My first visit to Riga, since my accession to the 
| throne, has just been signalised by the receipt of 
| the glorious news of the capture of Erivan by our 





of the flax-producing districts, where an article of | 


| troops. Wishing to leave to my dear and faithful 
| city of Riga a remembrance of so happy an event, 
I give to it the arms which belong to the chief of 
the Persian troops, Hassan Khan, made prisoner 
in the town of Erivan, of which he was the com- 
mandant. In sending you these arms, namely, a 
lance and a poniard, I desire you to see them 
deposited in the Hétel de Ville, where they are 
to be preserved, and to inform the inhabitants of 
Riga of this my disposition. Nicholas. Riga, 
October 26, 1827.” So Riga has now a veritable 
letter from the czar in its archives, with the cheaply 
bestowed honour of using the arms of a chieftain 
not known to fame, at least in the regions of 
civilization. It may be surmised that the citizens 
care much more about flax, tallow, timber, and 
foreign consumers, than for the imperial rescript, 
or the lance and poniard of Hassan Khan. 

Livonia derives its name from its ancient inhabit- 
ants, the Livan, a Finnish tribe, now extinct, or 
not to be separately distinguished. The nobles, 
clergy, and burghers, are chiefly of Germanic 
origin; and in the towns, German is exclusively 
the language of conversation with the educated 
classes. At the university of Dorpat the pro- 
fessors are German, and the whole of the acade- 
mical teaching is in German. There are of course 
Russians in the provinces, but they are net in any 
important number, and chiefly subordinate govern- 
ment agents, as custom-house officers and tax- 
gatherers. But the governor-general is usually 
Russian; and at Riga, the acquirement of the 
Russian language is imperative upon those who 
attend the gymnasium. The lower classes and 
peasantry are Letts in the south, and Esthonian 
Fins in the north. Passing north from Riga, the 
Esthonian language suddenly and exclusively takes 
the place of the Lettish at Valk, on the road to 
Dorpat. A word or two with reference to these 
distinct rural populations. 

The Fins are the most indigenous people in the 
Russo-Baltic provinces, and originally occupied the 
entire district. In the south part they were dis- 
placed by the Lithuanians, a Sclavonic people, and 
limited to the northern, in much the same manner 
as the Britons of our own country were displaced 
by the Saxons, and cooped up in Wales and Corn- 
wall. From these intruders the Letts are descended. 
Both races maintain the same relation to the soil. 
Though not absolutely bound to it, they cannot 
own land, and must give six months’ notice to the 
proprietor of an estate before they can quit it, 
being liable to be turned adrift by him after a 
similar term. In every other respect, in physical 
appearance, language, and temperament, they re- 
markably differ. The Esthonian Fins are men of . 
short stature, with broad faces, heavy limbs, and 
long tawny hair which no scissors ever touch. 
They work, move, and do everything slowly, as 
though vitality were at its lowest ebb; have no 
curiosity, are silent and sombre, yet pleased with 
music and song. They wear sheep-skin habili- 
ments, and live in one-storied log-built houses 
without compartments, reeking with wood-smoke, 
and bestrewed with fir-tips, hogs and poultry re- 
posing beneath the same roof. Though strictly 
observing all the forms of Lutheranism, constant 
at church, whatever may be the weather or the 





distance, they retain many traces of paganism, 
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prefer black to any other colour, are superstitious 
with reference to trees, leaves, and shadows, and 
would rather have a grave by solitary river-banks, 
or in silent woods, than lie beneath the churchyard 
sod. In these characteristics, the effect of of 
depression may be seen. On the other hand, they 
are a sturdy race, not given to crime, and readily 
ease their consciences by confessing venial offences. 
Curious distinctions are made with reference to 
theft, its guilt being considered much less where 
inanimate objects are stolen. Thus, to steal corn 
or chattels is venial ; but to steal a pig, which can 
squeak and kick, is a grave delinquency. The 
Esthonian peasants make dogged soldiers, and 
stand a fiery charge as well as any troops in the 
Russian army. 

The Letts are in all respects essentially the 
same race as the Lithuanians, dialectical differences 
of speech and greater civilization excepted. Hence 
their language is called the Lettish Lithuanian. 
They are a lively, good-tempered, and simple- 
mannered people, fond of pastoral life, flower-gar- 
lands, and harvest-homes, relishing music, and 
gifted with an irresistible tendency to poetry. 
Swinging is their favourite pastime: it amounts 
to a perfect passion. Rarely is a house passed 
without a machine for an up and down, backward 
and forward movement in the air appended to it. 
If the servant at an inn, though waiting at dinner, 
has a few spare moments on her hands, and sees 
the tempting apparatus vacant, off she bounces to 
cut acaper. The whole population has been hu- 
morously divided into the two grand classes, of 
those who are swinging, and those who are wait- 
ing to swing. The men swing standing, often two 
or three together; the women in a sitting posture. 
The Letts have a native literature, consisting of 
short poems, proverbs, and aphorisms, which have 
been transmitted from tongue to tongue from an- 
cient times, illustrative of habits and manners, old 
mythological notions, and the oppressions of their 
feudal lords. Of the current popular sayings the 
following are examples: “ Women have long hair 
and short thoughts”—‘ Two hands upon the 
breast, and labour is past,” 7. ¢. death is come— 
A true child weeps before the fire-p!ace; an 
orphan behind the door,” ¢. e. nobody cares for the 
latter. 

Towards the close of the last century Gustavus 
von Bergmann, a Lutheran Livonian clergyman, 
made a collection of Lettish popular poems and 
sayings. He obtained a few types, printed a small 
edition with his own hands, not for sale, but in 
order to preserve the compositions from the obli- 
vion which threatened them if left to the uncertain 
- guardianship of tradition. His example was fol- 
lowed by pastor Wahr, and ultimately nearly a 
thousand pieces were gathered. Sir Walter Scott 
obtained a copy of these volumes, and their con- 
tents were partly made known through the medium 
of one of our journals. From this source the fol- 
lowing specimens are taken, which are of interest 
as the sole literary productions of a people to 
whom the art of writing is unknown. ‘The first 
is evidently a bitter satire. 


* Labourer ! Labourer ! 
The wolf has eaten the overseer. 
We'll make a pile of pennies high, 
And another overseer we'll buy.” 





“Tt is the great man’s pride to be 
A trampler on the poor man’s head ; 
Fling, Source of love! an alder tree 
Across the path where great ones tread.” 


“ With my feet have I trodden down 
A young, decayed oak tree; 
With my hand have I defended 
A poor old man.” 


“Youths and maidens! hear my strain. 
Live with honour ever ; 
Wealth when lost you may regain, 
But lost honour never.” 
“ Mount thy war-horse, bliss betide thee : 
Far from thy Lettish loved one’s side; 
Sleep with thy faithful sword beside thee, 
As with thy faithful Lettish bride.” 


Not to convey a wrong impression, we add, that 
the Letts can be as unpoetical, and are about as 
often delinquent as other people. A cradle chant, 
unique as a lullaby, and as an instance of maternal 
ambition, is sufficiently ominous :—‘ Let him bea 
great man—a great brewer of beer !” 

We return to Riga in closing, where the 24th 
of June is celebrated as the “ flower feast,” and 
explain its origin. In the old mythology of the 
provinee, Lihgo, a kind of matrimonial divinity, 
was an important personage, honoured by a fes- 
tival day, when young persons usually pledged 
themselves to each other in marriage. The girls 
wore garlands made of ears of wheat and blue corn- 
flowers upon the occasion; and the young men 


appeared in caps of martin-skin gaily adorned with | 


ribbons. This Lettish Cupid was not dethroned 


by the introduction of Romanism, nor by the sub- | 


sequent change to Lutheranism. But his festival 
was transferred to St. John’s day, June 24, which 


is observed as a high holiday at Riga, Mittan, and |, 
through the whole of Lettland. Maidens go about | 


in procession to the houses of their acquaintance, 


crowned with wreaths in which the blue cor: | 


flowers figure, singing a low monotonous chant. 


The names of Lihgo and Jani (John) are gro- | 


tesquely associated in the song. 


A REPORTER IN THE BRITISH SENATE. | 


NO. V.—TELEGRAPHING THE DEBATES. 
“Wo are those lads?” said a provincial friend 
of ours the other day, as he pointed to some boys 


in a neat but peculiar and striking costume, who | 
were crossing the Palace-yard, and making for | 


the entrance to the House of Commons. 


This | 


inquiry led to an explanation which, as it involved | 
many facts of interest, we shall here repeat for the | 
benefit of all and sundry whom it may interest or | 


concern, 


The youths in question were messengers of the 
different telegraph companies, and may be seen, | 
during the session of parliament, approaching the | 
house on foot, by omnibus, or in cabs, according | 


to the urgency of their errands. They 


cast their | 


eyes along the cab-stand, and select the “ best mare” | 
with a degree of rapidity and judgment which 


would do credit to one who has had a much more 
extensive acquaintance with horse-flesh than the 
ages of these lads can admit of. ‘They are mostly 
to be seen in “ hansom” cabs, which are preferred 
by them on account of their superiority over the 
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ancient “ four-wheelers” in point of speed. And | from the gentlemen who were engaged to report 
then there is a dashing kind of “ style” about the | for the telegraphs, and given it to his colleague, 
swing of a hansom cab, which your modern mag- | the latter hurries back to the refreshment room, 
netic messenger appears to appreciate, as being | and having handed each dispatch to the proper 
most in harmony with the “ go-ahead” character | party, they at once make the best of their way to 
of his functions. There is a great variety of | their respective destinations, speedily to reappear 
character in this curious little corps; but they | for further supplies. 
are of course selected from amongst the “ smartest ”’ These lads have scarcely left before a fresh 
of the rising generation. Some of them are quiet | batch arrives, of a different character, and popping 
in all their movements, although not deficient in | their heads in one after the other, exclaim, “Sun!” 
point of rapidity; they are not assuming; but | “Globe!” “Standard!” They take despatches 
several are marked by a peculiarly earnest, quick, | till six o'clock, or a little after, and the second 
yet thoughtful aspect, not generally met with even | edition of those papers, at half-past seven or eight 
in the cultivated children of this great metropolis. | o'clock, gives the debates of the same evening up 
Suppose yourself in the reporters’ refreshment | to that period. They have horses waiting at the 
room at the House of Commons. If you take | foot of the stairs, and may be seen galloping down 
your seat a few minutes after the House com- | the Strand with great rapidity. 
mences, you will see one of the little messengers | These lads do not reappear; but the telegraphic 
aforesaid push the door open; and, popping his | messengers keep passing and repassing till the 
head in, he vociferates “‘Ma-agnetic!”’ His | House is up, no matter how late the hour may be; 
semi-military costume is of a dark blue colour, | and the inquiry naturally suggests itself, as to 
with a white collar to his coat, on which is em- | whither these despatches are sent. Who are 
broidered, in silver letters, “ M. T. C.” (Magnetic | the parties who cannot wait for the daily papers, 
Telegraph Company). The official of the House, | but who are induced to have these dull discours- 
whose post is in our refreshment room, finds the | ings flashed to them by the electric current? If 
assiduous attentions of these young gentry to be | you walk into one of the offices you will be fur- 
rather a bore sometimes ; but as it has always been | nished with an outline map of the lines of telegraph 
his duty to prevent strangers from getting further | already in operation, by which you will perceive 
than this door, he has to convey copy and messages | that you can hardly, in Europe, get beyond the 
between it and the gallery. So he contents him- | reach of this silent and mysterious messenger. 
self, pro tem., with a nod, and the intimation that | Cast your eye around that map. Do you wish to 
it is “ all right,” and proceeds with his attentions | send to the west of Ireland? They are there! 
to the comforts of the reporters, to whom he acts | Every paper in that country which is published in 
as a species of supernumerary victualler. Tea, | a town of any importance, is furnished during the 
with its kindred beverage, coffee, we may observe, | course of Friday evening with a sketch of the 
is kept “always ready” till the rising of the | debate as it proceeds, the latest items of news 
House for the use of such gentlemen of the press | being added; and the Irish papers on Saturday 
as may wish it. morning appear with a very interesting column of 
Scarcely is the first messenger gone, when pre- | matter, which places them to a considerable extent 
sently you hear the doors slamming below, loud | on a par with the papers simultaneously appearing 
talking on the stairs, and perhaps whistling, and | in London and within a mile of the spot where the 
this time two juvenile messengers appear. | debate occurred. Of course their sketch of the 
As each of them puts his head just inside the | debate is very much condensed ; but, in nine eases 
door, one shouts “ House !”’ and the other “ Strand !” | out of ten, it is all the more readable and interest- 
indicating thereby the offices of the company for | ing for that. 
which dispatches are needed; the one is within| Coming eastwards, you will find that England 
the precincts of the House itself, and the other is | is divided and subdivided by these lines into a 
send || well known in the Strand, near Charing Cross. | kind of gigantic geographical gridiron. The 
boys These lads belong to the European Electric Tele- | English Channel and German Ocean are crossed 
aie | graph Company, and may be known from the | by submarine lines at various points; one goes 
for | | others by the fact that their uniform is of dark over to the Hague and Amsterdam, another to 
This | i | blue, with a deep red collar, on which is embroid- | Dunkirk, and the next to Calais. The continent, 
ved | fe || ted“ E. ET. Cy.” The next arrival is probably | too, is now so well provided with these lines of 
rthe | [|| 92 interesting little boy in a pretty dark green | telegraph that you may stand in Cornhill, or at 
a | costume, with a red collar, inscribed “8. M. T. Cy,” | the Strand, or any other of the numerous telegraph 
: that is, Submarine Telegraph Company. offices, and communicate, almost instantly, with 
€ the | These arrivals oceupy, perhaps, three or four | every continental town of importance, including 
com | minutes, and the refreshment-room official hurries | Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Hanover, Amsterdam, Ol- 
» the | along the passage to his colleague, whose post is | miitz, Breslau, Munich, Amiens, Brussels, Stutt- 
rding i in the reporters’ gallery, where he has a seat just | gard, Pesth, Trieste, Florence, Sienna, Padua, 
their | Inside the door. His duty there is to collect | Milan, Genoa, Marseilles, Toulon, and Bayonne. To 























pare” | “copy” from the reporters in the boxes, and to | get a complete idea of the extent of territory em- 
ghich | convey it to his refreshment-room colleague, who | braced within these lines, it would be necessary for 


ate remains outside the door. He is also expected to | our juvenile readers to take the map and follow the 
» the know, or ascertain, the name of any speaker with | names in the order we have given them. By this 
nostly which the reporters may not be acquainted. | they would see that we have made the entire 
ferred These duties he performs to the entire satisfaction | circuit of Europe, and embraced almost every city 
r the of all concerned ; and the conduct of his colleague | of great importance which it contains. ; 

1s equally deserving. Having collected the “copy” | Whilst honorable members are lounging at ease 
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in their clubs, they can ascertain the progress of 
the debate every few minutes, and receive timely 
notice when a division is to take place ; and then 
of course they at once drive down to the House to 
support their party. A few moments after any- 
thing of importance occurs, it is telegraphed by 
the Submarine Company to Brookes’s, the United 
Service, the Reform, and the Carlton Clubs, nay, 
even to the opera during the season; so that 
wherever a man may be spending his time, he is 
thus enabled to secure the appearance of his name 
in the division lists, and thereby, in the eyes of 
his constituents, he is placed on a par with the 
most attentive member who, hour after hour, 
and night after night, endures the drawn-out dul- 
ness of the debates. 

There is one gentleman in “ our gallery ” who, 
whenever anything of moment in regard to our 
foreign relations transpires in the House, at once 
transmits it, by telegraph, to the court of Prussia 
at Berlin; so that when the government reply to 
the interrogation of some dissatisfied or inquisitive 
senator, the information thus imparted viva voce | 
to the House, is often at Berlin before it reaches | 
the newspaper offices within a mile of the House! | 
Once at Berlin, too, what could be more simple | 
than to pass on the information to Olmiitz ? 
And from Olmiitz, we are informed, the emperor | 
of Russia has a private telegraph of his own to 
Moscow and to St. Petersburg. No information 
as to our intentions or progress in the war can, 
therefore, be given to the House of Commons 
without being given, almost in fact simultaneously | 
with its utterance, to our antagonist of the north. | 

Between “our gallery,” Paris, Vienna, and | 
Berlin, a telegraphic communication is kept up | 
with tolerable regularity. The following circum- | 
stance may suffice to illustrate the rapidity of 
transmission: the gentleman who “ does the tele- 
graphic” to Berlin sent off a dispatch by one | 
of the lads before referred to, having something | 
else, for the moment, to engage his attention. The | 
subject, however, having immediately dropped, and 
being otherwise disengaged, he chartered a rapid | 
cab, and hastened at once to the office, where he | 
found that the boy was three minutes before him ; 
but those three minutes had sufficed to tinkle the 
bell at Berlin, and a replying signal from that 
place had already intimated that they were ready 
at Berlin to receive the dispatch from London. 
The transmission began; and, in a few minutes, 
facts connected with the debate of that evening 
were known to the court of Prussia, for which, 
most likely, the court of England was content to 
wait till next day’s papers. 

At the opening of the recent session (Tuesday 
afternoon, January 31), great feats of rapidity in 
the transmission of the queen’s speech were per- 
formed, of which the following is an average illus- 
tration. Her Majesty commenced the delivery 
of the speech at twelve minutes past two o’clock, 
and at fifteen minutes past two the half of the 
first paragraph was in the office of one of the 
Birmingham papers, at a distance of 112 miles; at 
forty-two minutes past two the whole of it was in the 
hands of the compositors of that paper, and a little 
after three a slip had been printed of the speech 
complete, and was posted outside the office, to 
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the great astonishment of the natives. 


Such being the rapidity of transmission, the 
reader may naturally be anxious to know how 
much of the debate can possibly be done in the 
time; we shall therefore present two or three 
specimens of the dispatches by way of ‘illustration. 
The figures indicate the hour at which the differ- 
ent dispatches left the hands of the reporter :— 

“House or Commons, May 22nd. 

“4, House made.” 

“ 4.20.—Private bills.” 

“ 4,30.—Petitions against opening public-houses 
on Sunday—in favour of Mr. Chambers’ bill—in 
favour of the Mortmain Bill, ete. ete.” 

“4.50.—In reply to Mr. Oliveira, Mr. Sydney 
Herbert has stated that he has called for plans 
and estimates for the purpose of enlarging the 
Royal Asylum at Chelsea, so as to accommodate 
additional children.” 

Other questions, if of sufficient interest, particu- 
larly those which relate to the war, are always 
included in these telegraphic despatches, as also 
are the divisions, and the main speakers and their 
principal points. In fact the debates, as now fur. 
nished by these telegraphic dispatches, resemble 
very closely the “ summary ” in the “'Times,” or 
“Morning Chronicle,” though perhaps not so 
cleverly done. At first, however, less care was 
observed, and after a man’s name had once been 
stated, if he spoke for an hour, the dispatches used 
to go on this style :— 

5 .40.—Still speaking.” 

“6. —Still speaking.” 

“ 6.10.—Still speaking.” 

* 6.20.—Still speaking.” 

Once, when this kind of thing had been going 
on for nearly a couple of hours (so the story goes), 
and the speaker was “still speaking,” the indig- 
nant clerk at the telegraph office sent up a 
peremptory message, inquiring who it was that 
had so long been “ still speaking,” and also “ what” 
it was that he was “still speaking” about? 
Such, at least, is the joke current in the gallery; 
now, however, reports are for the most part very 
admirably done, and present a clear and compre: 
hensive view of the entire proceedings. 

Sometimes a dull debate is agreeably relieved 
by a little episode of this kind, which took place 
on the night of the French ambassador’s ball :— 

‘*12.15.—An hon. member has just entered the 
House (which is expected immediately to divide 
upon the Scotch education bill) in the full High- 
land costume, which he has unsuccessfully attempt- 
ed to conceal beneath the copious folds of a Jeng 
Spanish cloak. His chequered hose and brilliant 
buckles are quite apparent. Members perceive 
them. He begins to attract general attention. 


Cheers and laughter are at length called forth, in | 


which Mr. Speaker is observed to unite.” 

© 12.30.—House divided. The hon. member 
in Scottish costume voted in favour of the Dill, 
— at once returned to the French ambassador’s 

all. 

We shall now proceed to the Chamber of Peers, 
and give a specimen of the telegraphic edition of 
their proceedings :— 

“ House or Lorps, May 23. 
5. —House met. 

“5,10.—Episcopal and Capitular Estates Bill 

referred to Select Committee. 


“ 
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“ 5.20.—Earl of Lanesborough rose to move the 
second reading of the ‘ Dangerous Animals Bill.’ 

“5,25.—His lordship has explained that the 
bill consists of three clauses, empowering justices 
of the peace, (1) to destroy rabid dogs, (2) to 
muzzle dangerous dogs, (3) to prevent dangerous 
stock from being kept in fields where they would 
be likely to injure foot passengers. 

“ 5,.30.—The earl of Hardwicke opposed the bill, 
as it would be wrong to deprive 16,000 or 18,000 
dog-cart proprietors of their daily bread (hear, and 
laughter). ‘The police kept them from the perpe- 
tration of cruelties, and therefore he could not see 
why dogs should not be allowed to continue to 
draw carts. The bill was objectionable because it 
interfered with the private pursuits of life (laugh- 
ter), and would prevent a man from being able to 
turn out his own bull calf into his own meadow 
land (laughter). 

“5.35.—The earl of Lanesborough said the 
clause only referred to ‘ furious bulls’ (laughter). 

“5.40.—Lord Berners approved of the bill, as 
it only gave justices powers which metropolitan 
magistrates had had for twenty-five years (hear). 

“§.45.—The-earl of Wicklow wanted to know 
why the operations of such a bill were to be re- 
stricted to England ? Why should not rabid dogs 
be shot in Ireland P 

“5,50.—A noble lord—It is bulls that are not 
to be shot in Ireland (laughter). 

“The earl of Wicklow said he had intended to 
compliment his noble friend on his delicacy towards 
Trish bulls (laughter). 

“6.5.— After some further discussion, the bill 
was withdrawn without a division. 

“6.20.—The Church Buildings Act Amend- 
ment Bill, and the Second Common Law Bill 
(1854), passed through committee, and their lord- 
ships adjourned till Friday.” 

In many of the large towns the offices remain 
open night and day; but in some places it is far 
otherwise ; in Wales, for instance, great inconve- 
nience has sometimes been experienced from the 
offices being closed from eight in the evening till 
eight next morning. After all, however, there can 
be but slight grounds of complaint on this score ; 
for were the business in a place of sufficient im- 
portance to remunerate them, the company would 
be glad enough to attend to it, even at the expense 
of keeping open night and day. Another incon- 
venience has been much felt, which, however, time 
alone can possibly remove; and that is the defi- 
ciency of trained clerks able to transmit and 
understand what is transmitted. At the clubs, 
from the inexperience of the clerks, a message has 
often been found unintelligible, and a messenger 
has had to be dispatched for the manuscript. Diffi- 
culties, also, have been experienced from the hos- 
tility which is felt towards the Magnetic Company 
by correspondents of the Irish papers, whom it 
has almost superseded in many respects. The 
telegraph has been several times cut on evenings 
when important intelligence was to have been 
transmitted. This was the case alittle time back, 
when an important dispatch was sent to Ireland 
as early as nine o'clock; but the hands clicked, 
and the handles rattled in vain. It was like “ call- 
ing spirits from the vasty deep ;” there was no re- 
sponse, for the wires were cut. We understand 





that the company is arranging to place the whole 
of their wires, which are now accessible, under- 
ground, in order to do all in their power to prevent 
the recurrence of such disappointments for the 
future. 

Only a few years ago, dispatching the debates 
out of town was unknown; to get a paper con- 
taining them the next day was considered a great 
step in advance. The evening papers, giving the 
substance of what occurred up to six o’clock, was 
another improvement of much value. But to have 
it sent to you at your own club is one of the 
greatest additions to the senatorial comfort which 
has been made for many a day. The old system 
of sending messengers was dilatory, expensive, 
and unsatisfactory. 

To the “ whipper-in,” the power of announcing 
the approach of a division to the clubs and opera 
must be a great boon, as it vastly simplifies the 
complicated botheration of his functions; but he 
belongs to a class about which there is so much 
that is interesting, that he may fairly be deferred 
to a separate opportunity. 


NO MORE SMOKE. 


Tue luxury of a pure blue smokeless sky can only 
be fally appreciated by those who have crossed the 
British channel and travelled a long distance south 
or east. In these regions smoke ceases to exist, 
for a very sufficient reason: fires are few and far 
between, and when existing, are either of wood, 
the smoke of which is, as we all know, a white 
thin wreathing emanation very different from the 
dark black fumes of pit coal—or else it is of char- 
coal, a material which yields no smoke of any 
kind. Pit coal is the fuel for smoke, beside the 
murky, sooty, half tangible volumes of which all 
other smoke is but a ghost compared with a body. 
Living, as many of us do, in the midst of a Lon- 
don atmosphere, we get accustomed to the evil 
(for evil it is), and exist half unconscious of its 
being; sometimes angrily scolding foreigners for 
their impudence in protesting the sun never shines 
in London, attributing the saying to malignity or 


spleen. There is much truth in the saying, never- 
theless. Our London sun, as compared with the 


bright orb of Italy or Spain, or even southern 
France, can hardly be said to shine. Show him- 
self he does, now and then, faintly peering from 
behind a thick hazy veil; but as seen by the na- 
tives of a land which has a purer atmosphere, it is 
only by an extreme licence of courtesy that the 
sun can be said to shine. 

However oblivious a Londoner may be on the 
subject of his native smoke, there are two or three 
occasions when the reality of that fact will be 
forcibly impressed on his convictions. He will be 
convinced of it when, dashing at full railway 
speed, he approaches London from the country, in 
any direction, but more especially from the sea. 
Gradually, a thick, murky atmosphere will gather 
around him—not only visible, but odorous as 
well: any person endowed with quick olfactory 
perceptions may recognise an entry into London 
smoke. He will be convinced of it, if chance, or 
design, some early morning, should take him to 


| the summit of Hampstead Heath. Looking down 
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on London from this spot of comparative eleva- 
tion, he will see a wreathed darkness mantle the 
city as soon as the fire-lighting hour begins. But 
still more unmistakably will an observer be con- 
vinced of the reality of London smoke by its 
effects on a foggy day. Every Londoner knows 
the dirty, smearing, soiling qualities of a real No- 
vember fog ; but the fog, after all, is not so much 
to blame as the smoke. The fog itself is merely 
a low floating cloud, or canopy of watery vaporous 
particles; cold, and miserable, and damp enough, 
but not dirty if let alone. However, a London 
fog is spread out like a net over tens of thou- 
sands of smoky chimneys. The ascending fumes of 
smoke lay hold of it, catch it, and there condens- 
ing, become churned and mixed up with the watery 
particles of the fog, which afterwards not only 
chills and damps, but smears and smuts as well. 

Having made some observations a short time 
ago on the subject of ashes, we now propose writ- 
ing a few words on the kindred subject of smoke, 
incited thereto by the act of parliament which 
came into operation on the Ist of August last, 
and which, if our senses do not deceive us, has 
already diminished to no inconsiderable extent the 
amount of metropolitan smoke. 

Limiting the word smoke to its most popular ac- 
ceptation, namely, thevisible emanations of combus- 
tible matter, we may say in general terms, that if 
combustion were perfect there would be no more 
smoke: in other words, all smoke is so much fuel 
thrown away ; consequently, it should seem that the 
abolition of smoke would prove advantageous no less 
to the public than to individuals. Nevertheless, the 
present act of parliament has met with consider- 
able opposition, owing to the difficulty, under cer- 
tain circumstances, of carrying its provisions into 
effect. A popular notion of the quality of smoke 
may be conveyed by defining it to be volatilized 
soot, and, conversely, soot may be defined as being 
condensed smoke. Now soot, although a some- 
what complex substance, containing materials 
which some of our readers would not dream of— 
carbonate of ammonia or smelling salts being one— 
nevertheless is mainly composed of carbon or char- 
coal, in a state of fine division, and our readers 
know that charcoal is a very combustible sub- 
stance; consequently all the projects which have 
been from time to time introduced for the purpose 
of smoke consumption, have reference to the burn- 
ing of carbon. Tn theory this is easy enough ; 
the only difficulty experienced being the adapt- 
ation of that theory to practice. Nothing more 
easy to burn than a piece of charcoal: for this 
purpose we have only to put it into the fire; and, 
accordingly, if we put smoke into the fire it burns. 
On this principle all the various contrivances for 
promoting smoke consumption are based. We 
may here remark, that the provisions of the act 
of parliament have sole reference to the consump- 
tion of smoke by large furnaces of steam-engines 
and manufactories within the city and above bridge. 
Ordinary domestic fire-places the act does not 
touch, though a more comprehensive measure of 
smoke legislation would of course include these 
as well. The task of domestic smoke consumption, 
however, is the most difficult. 

Every person must have remarked that the de- 
velopment of smoke is not continuous. It begins 
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immediately after the laying on of new fuel, and 
ceases as soon as the black coals have become con- 
verted into bright red coals. This circumstance 
imparts a difficulty to the problem of smoke 
amelioration. It is easy in large furnace chim- 
neys to prevent the occurrence of smoke by admit- 
ting large volumes of air; but every cubic inch 
of air over and above the amount necessary for 
promoting the combustion of smoke is a cooling 
agent, positively injurious to the result. Hence 
the opinion came to be entertained by some people 
who had not well reflected on the philosophy of 
the question, that although smoke might in prac. 
tice be consumed, yet this consumption could only 
be accomplished by injurious expenditure of heat, 
This is a mistake, as we shall presently see. 

Careful stokers have long known that without 
any special peculiarity of furnace, smoke might be 
prevented by careful management. Some stokers 
gained their result by carefully adding every 
charge of fresh coals to that part of the fire-place 
nearest the door, in such manner that the smoke 
generated might be obliged to traverse a long ex. 
panse of burning coke. Others effected their ob- 
ject by leaving the furnace door ajar after the 
addition of each fresh charge of coal. Neither of 
these plans could be relied on, and the second, 
when it succeeded, was objectionable; not only 
did a larger volume of air find its way into the 
furnace than was necessary to consume the smoke, 
but it entered as cold air, which, as all chemists 
know, is most unfavourable to the progress of 
combustion. 

Many special contrivances have been devised for 
the purpose of complying with the regulations of 
the act of parliament. Of these we shall describe 
the two which have been most adopted; namely, 
the inventions of Jukes and of Prideaux. The 
reader has already been informed that the con- 
sumption of smoke may be effected by charging 
a fire-place in such a manner that the smoke 
generated may be obliged to pass over or through 
a mass of burning coke. Jukes’s invention sup- 
plies a means of effecting this by a mechanical 
contrivance, which may be popularly described as 
an endless screen of iron bar-work kept in motion 
by connection with the steam-engine, and having 
the general effect of carrying the coal onward to 
the farther end of the flue in proportion as it be- 
comes coked. This machine, so beautiful in theory, 
has to contend with severe conditions ; neverthe- 
less it does good service in several manufactories. 
More simple, we think, is the contrivance of Mr. 
Prideaux, which depends on the principle that 
smoke cannot exist in the presence of an adequate 
volume of atmospheric air raised to a temperature 
sufficiently elevated for combustion to ensue. 

Mr. Prideaux knew very well that many en- 


gineers had altogether destroyed smoke by making | 


a hole in the furnace door, through which hole 
volumes of air might enter. 
disadvantages of this system. He knew that a 
hole capable of admitting just a sufficiency of air 
at a particular phase of combustion would admit a 
great deal too much at another. What he re- 
quired was an apparatus that should be capable of 
regulating the supply of air according to circum- 
stances, letting in large volumes after each new 
charge of coal, whilst the dense black smoke was 
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being generated, and cutting off the supply by self- | is not quite adapted to the end of smoke consump- 
acting mechanism as soon as the coal had become | tion, as we have observed. Thus, the round of 
fully coked. “Troubles never come alone,” says adaptations is complete, and all goes well. 
the old proverb. That proverb has at least acon- | So much, then, for the destruction of smoke on 
verse. Successes, at all events, very seldom come | the large scale. As for smoke in our domestic 
alone, as the invention of Mr. Prideaux demon- | fire-places, Dr. Arnott has invented a grate, in 
strates. Not only does it obviate the production | which the ordinary conditions of grates are re- 
of smoke, but it lowers the temperature of furnace | versed: the fuel is added below, and consequently 
doors from a red heat to a degree below that all the smoke generated must pass through a mass 
which is unpleasant to the touch. This is a very of burning coke. No doubt this is a very efficient 
great boon indeed, especially to the stokers and | means of destroying smoke; but personally we 
engineers of steam-vessels. Few persons, except do not approve of such a metamorphosis as it || 
such as have tried the experiment, can form an , involves of the ordinary, time-honoured, and we || 
adequate notion of the intense heat of the stoke- | must say elegant, domestic grate. Perhapstoowe || 
hole of @ marine steam vessel. To say that the | may own to a partiality, under certain conditions, || 
| temperature is frequently 130° or 135° Fahren- | to smoke—not when it blackens the air, covers our || 

















heit, according to the thermometer, is but to ex- face with smut, and gets into our eyes—but when 
| press a fact over which the reader must ponder , just bursting into existence it mounts in curling 
before any distinct idea impresses his mind. When | wreaths from a swelling piece of good walls-end. 
he is told, however, that iron and other metals, | Under this peculiar condition we have no objection 
when allowed to stand in an atmosphere thus | to smoke—far from it. Some pleasant moments of || 
heated, become almost scalding to the touch; | our existence have been spent in watching with || 
when he is told that workmen have to remain in | half- closed eyes those densely curling fumes, |! 
it eight hours on a stretch, that they frequently | tracing fancied resemblances of people far away, 
drop down faint under its infliction, and have to be | and recognising in the ever varied change and quick 
lifted out of the den by ropes; then the reader | departure of those wreathing shades an emblem 
will be able to form some notion of the actual con- | of human existence. 
ditions which the beautiful invention of Mr. Pri- 
deaux so completely obviates. 























That invention is embodied in a valvular con- WORK! WORK! 
trivance attached to the furnace door, and so From the sea the tireless sun 
constituted that the valvular openings, stretched Mounts, his daily course to run ; 
) totheir utmost on the entry of every new charge Month by month the moon on high 
| of coals, begin thenceforward to close by small oe oc the midnight sky 5 
| decrements until they at length present no ingress phase ae Nagi 
I; ney gta presi g Still roll onwards to the deep ; 
\ whatever to the air. These conditions would be Trees and plants, with foliage fair, 
i capable of fulfilment, as the reader will see, by an Fan and cool the summer air ; 
|| accurately fitting self-acting venetian blind ; indeed All things work, and thus fulfil 
|| the valvular arrangement of Mr. Prideaux admits of Their all-wise Creator’s will. 
| — to a venetian blind interposed between Thou for whom the sun was born, 
|| the two plates of a hollow furnace door. As we Whose is the rich glow of morn, 
'| have introduced a venetian blind to our paper, And the moon’s soft gleaming light 
| let us direct our ideas specially to that pretty Silvering the dark face of night ; 
|| mechanism, and leave Mr. Prideaux’s furnace doors Thou for whom God bade the earth 
'| to take care of themselves. Who does not know ya ses soe ea a 
| that a puff of wind can get between the partially Was earth’s labouring bosom stored ; 
|| closed slits of a venetian blind? Make these slits Thou of all God’s works the latest, | 
| arrange themselves as we will, upwards, down- Likest to himself and greatest ; 
wards, sideways, and if possible diagonally ; still Thou, whose life beneath the sky i| 
| abreeze of air can uninterruptedly pass, whether _ a emai Sm mo pm i 
| that air be hot or cold. But everybody knows ae ae a a ” | 
| that a sunbeam cannot pass except its direction Wilt THOU live in listless sloth ? 
|| exactly correspond to the direction of the slits Wilt rxov, like a heedless moth, | 
|| between the laths of a venetian. Now this illus- Flit round pleasnre’s flickering flame, 
|| tration is only a popular manner of expressing the dg d ~~ “oe shame? 
| law that radiant heat and radiant light can only Wessinaeaiine Gillen alae a” 
| Pt ° ° ° r4 ) 8, play ; 
|| travel in straight lines. Whether this radiant Loiterer, gird thee for thy race! 
|| heat and light emanate from the sun or a fire as Flinching soul, thy conflict face ! 
| its source, it matters not, so far as its quality of | God thy work to thee has given ; 
| being intercepted by venetian blind-work at a | Work in faith—then rest in heaven. 
| proper angle is concerned; and hence it follows a ae 
| that the valve doors of Mr. Prideaux are retained | ALL THE GOLD IN THE WORLD. 


quite cool. Nevertheless, the heat tries to attack T,4xr1na@ the cube yard of gold at £2,000,000, which it is 
them as before. Striking upon the internal place | in round numbers, all the gold in the world at this estimate 
and central valve-work, it is absorbed, and the | — if melted into — be — in : — wane. 
metal becomes proportionately hot. Now, however, | four feet square, and sixteen feet igh. Al our boaste 

atmospheric air comes to the rescue. Rushing | wealth already obtained from California and Australia 


: A : would into an iron safe ten feet square, and ten feet 
through the blind-work, it becomes heated—just high; = small is the cube of yellow metals that has set 


in point of fact what is required, because cold air ' populations on the march, and roused the world to wonder ! 
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Curistian Fipeniry.—At the critical moment in the 
battle of Waterloo, when everything depended on the 
steadiness of the soldiery, courier after courier kept dash- 
ing into the presence of the duke of Wellington, an- 
nouncing that unless the troops at an important point 
were immediately relieved or withdrawn, they must soon 
yield before the impetuous onsets of the French. By all of 
these the duke sent back the self-same spirit-stirring mes- 
sage—“ Stand firm!” “ But we shall all perish!” re- 
monstrated the officer. “Stand firm!” again answered 
the iron-hearted chieftain. “ You'll find us there!” re- 
joined the other, as he fiercely galloped away. The result 
proved the truth of his reply, for every man of that doomed 
brigade fell bravely fighting at his post. What an exam- 
ple is this for the Christian contending under the blood- 
stained banner of the cross! Shall the worldling maintain 
his position at all hazards for mere earthly considerations, 
and the follower of the meek and lowly dare nothing for 
the boon of eternal life ? God forbid! His pathway should 
be lighted up by the flames of Divine love, and in the 
strength of Christ he should press manfully on from con- 
quering unto conquest. If he will only continue to: act 
thus, he will eventually achieve a glorious victory over his 
last foe, and be able to shout the “harvest home” in that 
upper and better kingdom, where the sound of weeping 
never comes, and where the weary are at rest.—Church 
Advocate. 


A snort Szrmon on Dest.—Owe no man anything. 
Keep out of debt. Avoid it as you would avoid war, pesti- 
lence, and famine. Hate it with a perfect hatred. Dig pota- 
toes, break stones, peddle in tinwares, do.anything that is 
honest and useful, rather than run into debt. As you value 
comfort, quiet, and independence, keep out of debt. As you 
value good digestion, a healthy appetite, a’ placid temper, 
a smooth pillow, pleasant dreams, and happy wakings, 
keep out of debt. Debt is the hardest’ of all'taskmasters ; 
the most cruel of all oppressors. It is as a millstone about 
the neck. It is au incubus on the heart. It spreads a 
cloud over the whole firmament of man’s being.’ It eclipses 
the sun; it blots out the stars; it dims and ‘defaces the 
beautiful blue sky. It breaks the harmony of nature, and 
turns to dissonance all the voices of its melody. It furrows 
the forehead with premature wrinkles ; it plucks the eye of 
its light. It drags the nobleness and kindness out of the 
port and bearing of a man; it takes the soul out of his 
laugh, and all: stateliness and freedom: from. his. walk. 
Come not, then, under-its crushing dominion. 


Tur Inripet’s Tzst.—In the United States of America 
infidelity found an active champion”in the well-known 
colonel Allen, who made an open d oseor pe of his disbelief 


in revealed religion. It happened that a daughter of the 
colonel’s, to whom he was much attached, fell sick. Dur- 
ing the progress of her illness, Dr. Elliott was one day 
dining with the colonel, and after dinner, having adjourned 
to the colonel’s library, some infidel and ‘deistical. publica- 
tions were introduced by the colonel to the doctor’s notice. 
While they were occupied in looking at them, a servant 
came to announce to the colonel that an alarming change 
had taken place in his daughter, and that his presence was 
required in her bedroom. hither he went, accompanied 
by Dr. Elliott. As he approached her bed-side, she took 
his hand and said, “ Father, I feel that my end is drawing 
near. ‘ell me, I entreat you, am I to believe what you 
have taught me, or what I have learned from my mother?” 
Her mother was a sound and sincere Christian, and had 
spared no opportunity of instilling Christian truths into 
the mind of her child. The father paused for a moment ; 
he fixed his eyes on his dying child; his countenance 
changed ; his frame was observed to be convulsed to its 
very centre; while his quivering lips could scarce give ut- 
terance to the words :—“ Believe, my child, what your 
mother has taught you.” The struggle was great; the 
conflict between the pride of human reason, and the dwell- 
ing of parental affection in the heart, was more than he 
could bear, and even over his stubborn mind the truth pre- 
vailed. 





PERSEVERE IN Pastorat Vistts.—An old man whom 
the Rev. S. Thornton had often and unsuccessfully urged 
to attend to the duty of coming to public worship, was laid 
up in bed from illness. The curate, on hearing this, called 
upon him. Entering the cottage, he asked to sce him, 
The old man, recognising his voice, and perhaps hearing 
his request, called out rudely, “I don’t want you here ; 
you may go away.” The next day Mr. T. again presented 
himself, with inquiries after him, and an expressed desire 
to see him ; calling out from the stairs, “ Well, my friend, 
may I come up to you to-day ?” Again he was answered, 
“T don’t want you here.” Zwenty.one days successively 
did the patient clergyman come to the cottage with the 
same request, and on the twenty-second obtained admit- 
tance, to the bed-side of the sick man. Henceforth he was 
permitted to read God’s word to him, pray with him, and 
impart such instruction as was blessed to the poor man’s 
soul, ‘ ‘The aged sufferer recovered, and became henceforth 
one of the most regular attendants on the services of the 
church. 


Tur Ever-rvtine Haxp.—A little error of the eye, 
a misguidance of the hand, a slip of the foot, a starting of 
a horse, a sudden mist, or a great shower, or a word unde- 
signedly cast forth in an army, has turned the stream of 
victory from one side to another, and thereby disposed of 
émpires and whole nations. No prince ever returns safe 
out of battle, but may well remember how many blows and 
bullets have’ gone by him that might have gone through 
him; and by what little odd unforeseen chances death has 
been turned aside, which seemed in a full, ready, and direct 
career to have been posting to him.’ All which passages, 
if we do not acknowledge to have been guided to their ree 
spective ends'and effects by the conduct of a superior and 
a, Divine hand, we do by the same assertion cashier all pro- 
vidence, strip. the Almighty of his noblest prerogative, and 
make God, not the governor, but the mere spectator of the 
world.— South. 


A Prrstan Scepric.—Aga Nesser came, and talked 
most captiously, and irrelevantly against all revealed reli- 
gion. ‘Three years ago he had thrown off the shackles of 
Mohammed, and advised me to do the same with my yoke. 
I told him that I preferred my yoke to his freedom. He 
was for sending me naked into a wilderness; but I would 
rather be a child, under the restraints of a parent, who 
would provide me with food and clothing and be my pro- 
tector and guide. To everything I said, he had but one 
answer: “God is the sole agent; sin and holiness, happi- 
ness and: misery, cause and effect, ave all perfectly one.” 
Finding him determined to amuse himself in this way, I 
said, “ These things will do very well for the present, while 
reclining in gardens and smoking caleans, but not for a 
dying hour. How many years of life remain? You are 
about thirty; perhaps thirty more remain.” How swiftly 
have the last thirty passed; how. swiftly’ will. the next 
thirty be gone, and then we shall see... If you. are. right, I 
lose nothing ; if I am right, you. lose your soul. Leaving 
out the consideration of’ all ‘religion, it is probable that the 
next world may be akin to this, and our relation to both 
not dissimilar. But here we see that childhood is a prepa- 
ration for manhood, and that neglect of the proper employ- 
ments of childhood entails miseries in riper’ years.” ‘The 
thought of death and separation from his pleasures made 
him serious; or perhaps he thought it useless to press me 
with any more of his dogmas. 


Tue Vastyess oF Diving Love.—We stand upon 
the sea-shore, and survey with admiring delight the wide- 
extended ocean, whose distant waters lose themselves in 
the blue horizon. But what is this great abyss of waters 
compared to that ocean of Almighty love, which is without 
a bottom and a shore ?>—Brooks. 


Tue Dancer or “Lirrite” Sixs.—A little hole ina 
ship sinks it; a small breach in a sea-bank carries all away 
before it; a little stab in the heart kills aman; anda little 
sin, as it is often improperly called, without a great deal of 
mercy, tends to his final destruction. Whatever sin the 
heart is most prone to, that the devil will help forward. 



































